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THE TIME-PROCESS AND THE VALUE OF HUMAN 

LIFE. I. 

TN the present paper and one that is to follow it I wish to consider 
-*- the relation between the time-process and our estimate of 
the worth of the individual human life. There are four values 
in terms of which we are wont to measure this worth — truth, 
goodness, beauty, and pleasure. Whether each of these is an 
ultimate, so that there are four coordinate values; whether one 
of them is ultimate while the others are derived from it; whether 
all four are so many different aspects of one supreme value; or 
whether, finally, only the first three are values, while the last is 
rather the sense of value, it is not necessary for us to decide here. 
For our investigation is based upon the judgments that men 
actually pass upon life, and there can be little question that they 
commonly estimate it in terms of truth, goodness, beauty, and 
pleasure. 1 

These four values are realized, to a greater or less extent, in 
the lives of human beings. And in so far as they are incorporated 
in a particular life, we think of it as possessing value, as good.* 
The purpose of this paper is to inquire whether the worth of a 
given realization is affected in any way by its temporal position, 
whether the attainment of truth or of moral goodness in one 
part of a human life is regarded by us as more (or less) valuable 
than its attainment in some other part of that life would be. 

We may consider first the evaluation of life in terms of pleasure 

1 It may be thought that to these four we ought to add a fifth — the religious 
value. This suggestion, however, raises various questions, as to the nature of 
morality and religion and the relation of the two to each other, into which we 
cannot enter here. And fortunately it is not necessary, for the purposes of our 
study, that we decide whether the religious value is distinct from the moral or not. 
For so far as the conclusions of this paper are concerned, it is in precisely the same 
position as the moral value, so that if we added it to our list it would neither throw 
any new light upon our problem nor necessitate any change in our conclusions. 

2 The word ' good ' is obviously used here in its broader meaning. In the 
broader sense of the term whatever is valuable is good ; in the narrower sense only 
that is good which has moral value. 
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and pain. Can we assert that the importance of a pleasurable 
or painful experience is quite independent of its temporal position, 
or must we say, on the contrary, that the temporal position is 
itself a factor of the (positive or negative) value of the experience? 
Apparently the latter is the case. The pleasure of one moment, 
it would seem, is capable of being spoiled by later pain; and in 
like manner the earlier pain may be atoned for by the later 
pleasure. But the reverse is not true. Earlier joy does not 
compensate us for later sorrow; nor does the earlier suffering 
destroy the value of the later happiness. 1 In general the pleasure- 
pain value of a later stage seems to have power to cancel that of 
an earlier one, while the value of an earlier stage has no such 
influence over that of a later one. 

At first thought it might seem that this one-sided relation 
between 'earlier' and 'later' is simply a special case of the 
overwhelming importance of the present, as contrasted with both 
past and future. The pleasure-pain value of the present moment, 
one might urge, is of supreme consequence to us; and for this 
reason the glow of present joy or the chill of present sorrow can 
destroy the affective value of either past or future. But this 
insistence upon the swamping influence that the present often 
exerts, does not suffice to explain the peculiar relation between 
earlier and later which we are considering. For the unreflective 
consciousness the present has, it is true, supreme importance. 
But as soon as man begins to reflect, the case is altered. Whereas 
the naive consciousness, absorbed in the present, ignores the value 
of all else, in man as a reflective being there appears a disposition, 
not to set present over against past and future, but rather to 
contrast later with earlier and to believe that the pleasure-pain 
value of the later stages of life, is, somehow, of more consequence 
than that of the earlier stages. It is true that this disposition 
does not completely overpower the other tendency to assert the 
importance of the present. And it is well that this is so. An 
utter disregard of the present in the interests of the future would 
be disastrous for our happiness in more respects than one. But 

1 It is obvious that in so far as the memory of a past experience is pleasant or 
painful, the pleasure or pain is to be credited to the account of the moment of 
remembering. 
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although the tendency to consider the future does not, and 
should not, destroy for us the unique significance of the present, 
there can be little question that it plays an important part in 
our estimate of the pleasure-pain value of life. That it does this 
is shown in two ways, (1) by certain choices that we make and 
(2) by the way in which we estimate the affective value of a 
particular life when we view it as a whole. We must consider 
each of these. 

In the act of choice we often show a tendency to defer our 
pleasures which seems to me to involve the feeling that the 
affective tone of the later stage in some way counts for more than 
that of the earlier. We have a crude illustration of this in the 
child's impulse to save until the last the choicest morsel of his 
piece of cake, and a more complex instance in the case of the man 
who toils and economizes through a long life in the hope of en- 
joying leisure and freedom from financial worries in his declining 
years. This tendency, as we have suggested, implies a certain 
capacity for reflection. The very young child is not likely, if 
left to himself, to 'keep the best till the last.' To him the im- 
mediate present makes the strongest appeal, and the probability 
is that he will take the best morsel first. But when he is a little 
older we see him proceeding quite differently, and often, I think, 
without any direct suggestion from his elders. 

It must be admitted that from the pleasure-pain point of view 
it is not always the part of wisdom to try to keep the best till 
the last. If we are eating cake, the keen edge of our appetite 
may be dulled before we reach our choicest morsel, though this 
catastrophe is perhaps not likely to befall the healthy boy. If 
we are trying to acquire a competence, death may cut us off 
in the midst of our labors before we have even a taste of the 
pleasures for which we have been working. Or if we live to 
' retire,' we may find that failing strength leaves us little capacity 
for enjoying the leisure and travel that we have long promised 
ourselves. The wisdom of the admonition with regard to ' birds 
in the hand' has been brought home to us by many a sharp 
experience. But this undeniable fact does not alter the signi- 
ficance of the tendency that we are considering. All that it 
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shows is that it is sometimes not possible to keep the best till 
the last, either because of the general uncertainty of life or 
because of the nature of the treasure in question. It still remains 
true that other things being equal, there seems to be a tendency 
on the part of those who reflect, whose actions are not purely 
impulsive, to subordinate present to future pleasure. That 
uncertainty with regard to the future often prevents other 
things from being equal does not affect the question at issue. 

It seems then that acts of human choice often reveal a belief 
that the pleasure of the later stage of life is more important than 
that of the earlier. But there is another, and to my mind a more 
significant, way in which the belief is manifested, and that is in 
the judgments that we pass upon the affective value of human lives 
when we consider them as wholes. Suppose that we were asked 
which we should prefer, a life with much suffering in the earlier 
part but crowned with peace and joy in the later years, or a 
happy early life followed by a sorrowful old age. It is difficult of 
course to keep the question of pleasure and pain free from other 
considerations which to most of us seem of greater importance. 
But if we try to hold ourselves strictly to the affective point of 
view, it seems to me that every one would choose the life of the 
former type. For ourselves and for those whose happiness is 
dear to us we deem it desirable that the "last of life" should be 
"the best." And we should choose this, I think, even if it 
involved some predominance of pain over pleasure in the life as 
a whole. Most of us, that is, would choose a life in which there 
was somewhat more pain than pleasure but in which the pleasure 
predominated in the latter part, rather than one in which there 
was somewhat more pleasure than pain, with the pain predomi- 
nating in the later years. 1 

1 How great a predominance of pain over pleasure can be compensated for by 
the later position of the pleasure is, I confess, hard to say. And I must admit also 
that it is difficult to determine to what extent high degrees of pleasure or pain 
outweigh for us more prolonged or more frequent affective experiences of moderate 
intensity. But while I recognize that these admissions weaken my case somewhat, 
it seems to me that in spite of them we must say that in our estimate of the affective 
value of life there is a marked tendency to lay the greater emphasis upon the quality 
of the later stages. 

It may be that there is some absurdity in any effort to balance pains against 
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This disposition to lay especial emphasis upon the character 
of the later stages of life is shown in our estimate of the careers 
of historical personages. And it appears also when we consider 
the lives of characters in fiction. If, e. g., we look at the novel 
or the drama quite naively, abandoning the point of view of 
aesthetic judgment, we call the story a happy one if the hero is 
led, albeit through great trial, to happiness at the end; but no 
matter how much of joy he may experience through the larger 
part of the history portrayed, the story is deemed sad if the life 
ends in gloom. "Call no man happy until his death," counseled 
the Athenian sage. For no matter how one's life may be filled 
with good fortune, there may come at the end some sudden 
catastrophe that turns to bitterness all the joys of the earlier 
days. And in like manner we might say, "Call no man unhappy 
until his death." For perchance the sorrows of many years may 
be more than compensated by joy in the end. 

It seems then that in estimating the affective value of a life or 
of some part of it we take into account the temporal relations. 
Pleasure-pain value appears thus, not as independent of the flow 
of the time-process, but as vitally affected by it. And the same 
thing is true of moral value. The earlier part of a man's life 
may be marred by serious defects of character and even by 
defiance of some of the fundamental laws of morality. But if in 
his later years there is indication of a genuine change of attitude, 
of a sincere devotion to higher ideals, we feel that the evil past 
has been atoned for by the later uprightness. It is true that the 
tendency of modern thinking is to emphasize the exceeding 
difficulty of breaking completely with an evil past. The force of 
wrong habit, the subtle bonds that fetter us to our earlier weak- 
nesses even when we think that we have risen above them, we are 
not permitted, in this day and generation, to forget. However 
deep the repentance, we are told, however sincere the turning 

pleasures or to determine the relative values of different pleasures. Certainly, 
exact evaluation is well-nigh impossible. But similar difficulties would be en- 
countered, I suspect, in the attempt to estimate the worth of life from the moral, 
intellectual, or aesthetic point of view. Moreover, whether exact evaluation is 
possible or not, the fact remains that men insist upon trying to estimate life in 
terms of all four of our values. 
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away from the former mode of life, the man must go scarred and 
enfeebled, even to the grave. But this, after all, furnishes no 
argument against the point that we are making. What it tells 
us is that the later years seldom, if ever, attain to complete 
triumph over the evil tendencies of the earlier. And what we 
are urging is that in the degree in which they do win the victory, 
the past — in so far as the moral worth of the individual is con- 
cerned — is atoned for. 

The same principle holds when the temporal relation of the 
moral values is reversed. Many a life whose earlier years show 
much of generous impulse and high enthusiasm seems to grow 
poor and petty as the years pass. And not infrequently a career 
which in its beginning has been marked by uprightness and 
honorable dealing ends in moral downfall. Now in both these 
cases we measure the ethical quality of the life by that of its 
later stages. What shall profit a man the high ideals and the 
upright conduct of his earlier years if the latter life has sunk to a 
low level? The graces of character that flowered in the earlier 
time count for little in our eyes, if in the later years they cease to 
bloom. From the moral point of view as well as the affective, 
we regard the later stages of life as more significant than the 
earlier. 

But here the objection may be interposed that this is chiefly 
because the quality of the life is more fully revealed to us in its 
later stages than in its earlier. A moral downfall in the latter 
part of a man's history leads us to suspect that the earlier good- 
ness was not genuine. The weakness that made possible this 
breakdown must have been present, we say, from the first, but 
became apparent only under peculiar stress that did not exist 
earlier. And the same thing, mutatis mutandis, may be said of 
the man who begins to order his life aright only in its later years. 
There is really much of good in him from the beginning; but 
through the force of circumstance it was prevented from mani- 
festing itself during the earlier years. The difference in moral 
quality between the earlier and the later part of a man's life is 
then far from being as great as it seems. And the later stages 
are more important for the estimation of its worth, mainly because 
they reveal that worth more clearly. 
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But to this contention it is not difficult to make reply. We 
shall of course readily admit that both moral downfall and moral 
ascent are matters that involve time, that neither saint nor sinner 
is made in a day. And it is also undeniable that outward good- 
ness is often far less good than it seems, and outward badness 
less bad. But even when all this has been granted, one is hardly 
justified in saying that there are never real differences in moral 
quality between the several stages of a life. It may be that in 
many cases the difference is chiefly an outward one, but even 
here it would be rash to say that there are no internal differences. 
And, further, there are other cases in which it seems difficult to 
believe that there has not been a radical change (for better or for 
worse) in the moral quality of the life. If even here we insist 
that there has been no change, this must be because we hold a 
certain theory about the nature of human life and its relation to 
time which does not admit of our supposing a real change in 
character to be possible. In our next article we shall have to 
consider this theory briefly. At present, however, our concern 
is to determine how the ordinary man estimates the moral value 
of life. And there can be little doubt, I think, that men com- 
monly believe (i) that the ethical quality of a life may actually 
undergo change, and (2) that it is a matter of supreme importance 
whether the period of nobler living be at the beginning or at the 
end of the history. In the case of moral value as in that of 
pleasure-pain, we tend to regard the quality of the later stages as 
all-important. 

One thing must be said, however, in qualification of this. 
Except in the case of a serious moral breakdown, we incline to 
look with some leniency upon the moral defects of extreme old 
age. It is a sad truth that many a life which has maintained a 
high level of conduct and character through the greater part of 
its course is marred in its closing years by defects of temper, 
pettiness of aim, and a miserable limitation of interest to its own 
physical well-being. But for the most part we feel that we ought 
to deal gently with these and kindred weaknesses. This is 
doubtless because we believe that the man is not altogether — 
perhaps not at all — responsible for the change that has come over 
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him; that bodily infirmity has obscured the clear shining forth 
of the spirit; and that the querulousness and pettiness which 
cloud the last years of an otherwise beautiful life are not a true 
indication of what the man is. 1 He is no longer quite himself, 
we urge; his real self is something nobler than this that we now 
see. But we are mild in our judgments only because we believe 
this, not because we have any doubt that the ethical quality of 
the later character counts for more than that of the earlier. 2 

The case of intellectual and aesthetic value is more complex 
than either of the two that we have considered. From one point 
of view it seems that the values of truth and beauty, when incor- 
porated in the individual human life, are protected from the 
vicissitudes of time in a way in which neither pleasure nor moral 
excellence is. The happiness or goodness of the earlier part of a 
life counts for little or nothing, apparently, if its later years are 
filled with suffering or characterized by serious moral defect. 
But if a man, while comparatively young, discovers a great scien- 
tific truth or produces a supreme work of art, his achievement 
cannot be spoiled by anything that he may do or fail to do 
subsequently. What he has done remains, secure from the 
inroads of time and change, a Krrjixa ks ad and a lasting glory 
to his name. 

One reason for this peculiarity in our estimate of intellectual 
and aesthetic achievement is that they seem to us more objective 
and impersonal than either moral attainment or happiness. The 
work of art, once produced, and the truth of science, once dis- 
covered, seem to have an existence independent of the individual 
creator and discoverer. They detach themselves from him and 
become the property of every one who can appreciate and use 
them. Such detachment from the personality of the individual 
is not possible in the case of pleasure and pain. And it is char- 
acteristic of moral excellence only in a quite secondary sense, in 
the sense, namely, of the effect produced upon others by one's 

1 Under similar circumstances we make allowance for defects of temper and 
waywardness of conduct that manifest themselves at any time of life. 

2 This is borne out by our feeling that even if the man is in no degree responsible 
for the pettiness of his declining years, it is still unutterably sad that a brave spirit 
should have fallen to this low estate. 
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conduct. When we say that from the moral point of view a life 
that begins wrong but ends right is better than one in which the 
ethical values of beginning and end are reversed, we are looking 
at the individual life in itself and are estimating its inner worth ; 
we are not considering its effect either upon the happiness or 
upon the moral welfare of other persons. Now it seems possible 
that of two given lives, the one which in itself we regard as the 
better may have been in its outward effects less productive of 
good than the other. In this case, then, we might say that moral 
excellence as well as intellectual and aesthetic achievement may 
be viewed in detachment from its possessor, and that, as so 
regarded, it has not the same relation to time that it has when 
considered as attaching to the individual. But it must be re- 
membered that this is true of moral attainment, as has been 
said, only in a very subordinate sense. Morality is primarily a 
matter of the personal life, and to consider it simply in its effect 
upon others is to neglect its fundamental aspect. Apparently, 
however, we can detach scientific and artistic achievement from 
the personality of the individual — in the way that we have 
described — without thereby ignoring their deepest significance. 
But while it is without question that they can be more readily 
separated from the personality than moral attainment and 
pleasure-pain can, it does not follow that we must thus detach 
them. Let us rather try to consider them as an integral part of 
the personality, and from this point of view let us ask whether 
they show the same immunity to change that they reveal when 
taken as detached. The question is hard to answer because of the 
difficulty of entirely ruling out affective and moral considerations. 
I suppose there is little doubt that other things being equal, we 
should choose, for ourselves or for others, a life in which intel- 
lectual activity and the capacity for creation or appreciation in 
the realm of art reached their height in the later years rather than 
in the earlier. But this does not necessarily mean what one 
might at first suppose. For it is possible that in this case we are 
estimating the value of life in terms either of pleasure or of moral 
excellence. The man whose later attainment in science or art 
does not fulfil his earlier promise is frequently aware of his failure 
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to attain the level that he once reached, and this consciousness is 
usually a source of much suffering to him. If, however, he does 
not realize his failure, or if, realizing it, he is not saddened by it, 
this is often because of some slackening of ambition which we are 
apt to regard as implying a certain moral deficiency. We 
suspect that his intellectual and aesthetic ideals have lost their 
hold upon him ; and it is natural to explain this by saying that he 
had not the strength of purpose to persist in cherishing them in 
face of the difficulties created by his environment. This twofold 
relation — to pleasure-pain on the one hand and to moral worth 
on the other — makes it difficult to say whether temporal position 
has any significance for us in the case of intellectual and aesthetic 
good as such. I incline to think, however, that it has (though it 
seems a less important factor here than in the case of the affective 
and moral values). In general we judge a man, intellectually or 
aesthetically, by his highest achievement, at whatever time of life 
it comes; but under certain circumstances, relatively poor work 
detracts to some extent from our estimate of the intellectual or 
aesthetic worth of the man, as distinguished from that of his great 
achievements. What now are the conditions under which poor 
work thus affects our evaluation of the man himself? In the 
first place it must be later than the high achievement. If it is 
earlier, it is completely atoned for by the glory of the subsequent 
attainment, and we judge the man solely by the height that he 
has finally reached. In the second place the poor work must be 
either considerable in amount or very poor in quality in order to 
weigh against one. An occasional descent to a low level of per- 
formance we regard as due to relatively external conditions, not as 
indicative of an actual falling off in power. 1 And in the third 

1 This is particularly true in our estimate of aesthetic achievement. The 
reason for this is that the work of the artist, much more than that of the scientist, 
is characterized by unevenness. In the realm of aesthetic achievement in all its 
forms, even the most gifted of men often fall short, in greater or less measure, of 
the height attained in some single production. And it not infrequently happens 
that an artist whose ability is of high order gives, to the world, every now and then, 
a work of unquestionable mediocrity. It is more commonly true in science than 
in art that all a man's work, for a considerable time, represents a high level of 
attainment. And for this reason we are apt to be more severe in our judgment of 
an occasional descent to mediocrity in the case of the scientist than in that of the 
artist. 
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place if the deterioration in the quality of the work seems to be 
due either to old age or to other physical disability, it does not 
affect our judgment of the power of the man. Now these are the 
same modifying conditions that are operative in the case of moral 
value. And we are therefore justified in saying that our judgment 
of the intellectual and aesthetic values, so far as they are incor- 
porated in human lives, is influenced by temporal position in the 
same way, though perhaps not in the same degree, as is our 
judgment of the moral and affective values. 

But we have not yet considered the intellectual and aesthetic 
values from quite the same point of view from which we discussed 
goodness and pleasure-pain. For, in the first place, we have been 
speaking of the unusually gifted, rather than of the ordinary man, 
whereas our account of pleasure-pain and moral worth applies 
to men of all sorts. And, in the second place, although we have 
tried to look at the matter from the point of view of personality, 
still we have been estimating the intellectual and aesthetic 
attainment of men by the products that they give to the world, 
not by what they themselves are. We shall have a closer parallel 
to the case of the other two values, if we take as the subject of 
our consideration the ordinary man of education and culture, and 
if we regard, not so much the products of his intellectual and 
aesthetic activity, as the part that this activity plays in his own 
inner life. Pleasure-pain is wholly a matter of the inner life, 
and morality is primarily so. It is true that we do not believe 
whole-heartedly in an inner moral worth that does not find some 
expression in action. But the fact remains that when we are 
judging of the worth of the personality, as distinguished from the 
influence of its deeds upon the happiness or the morality of others, 
our emphasis is upon the inner life itself, and the actions are 
valued simply as indications of its true nature. Although we feel 
that a goodness which does not express itself in some way or other 
is probably not genuine, we realize none the less that the im- 
portant thing is the goodness rather than the expression. In like 
manner we may say that, so far as the personality is concerned, 
the essential thing in matters intellectual and aesthetic is not the 
outward performance, but the inward attainment — keenness of 
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thought, independent judgment, openness to what is noble and 
beautiful in art and nature. It is not important that every man 
should engage in scientific research, or produce paintings or 
poems ; it is important that every man should have a rich and full 
intellectual life and that he should have some points of contact 
with the beauty of nature and the greatness of art. 1 

And from this point of view it seems more obvious than from 
either of the earlier ones that for the intellectual and aesthetic 
values, as well as for the others, the temporal position has sig- 
nificance. If we are convinced that intellectual stagnation has 
taken the place of a quick and active mental life, we judge the 
man intellectually by what he is, rather than by what he was. 
If love of beauty has died out in a human soul, it avails little, 
we think, that it once burned with a pure and living flame. And 
on the other hand we feel that a later development of interest 
in the intellectual and aesthetic sides of life atones, in large 
measure, for an earlier insensibility to them. The later stands 
for the earlier in a way in which the earlier can never stand for 
the later. 

It may be well at this point to apply to the case of the moral,, 
intellectual, and aesthetic values an observation that we have 
already made in connection with pleasure-pain — the observation, 
namely, that our tendency to regard the later stages as more 
significant than the earlier cannot be reduced to the feeling that 
for us human beings the present is of supreme importance. It 
is true of course in moral, intellectual, and aesthetic experience, 
as in affective, that the present has for us a kind of reality that 
neither past nor future possesses : it is our point of direct contact 
with the rest of the universe. And in this respect — directness 

1 It is probable that considerations like these often influence us when we judge 
of the intellectual or aesthetic worth of a man who at one time in his life achieves 
great things, but whose work thereafter falls far below this earlier attainment. If 
we have reason to believe that his inner life still maintains its former character, we 
continue to estimate him highly in spite of the fact that his later achievement is 
disappointing. For we know that there may be barriers which keep the light that 
is in him from shining out into the world, although the flame may still be tended 
with devotion and be burning brightly. But if we believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that the inferior character of the outward performance corresponds to a dying 
down of the inner life, our sense of the worth of the personality is lessened. 
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of contact — it may be said to have supreme importance for us. 
But it is clear that in estimating the value of life we do not 
always oppose present to past and future; on the contrary, in our 
most serious attempts at evaluation we contrast 'earlier' and 
' later ' rather than ' present ' and ' not-present. n However firmly 
we may be convinced of the importance of the present for the 
actual business of the living of our lives, the fact remains that 
when we view any life as a whole and try to determine its worth, 
we regard the quality of its later stages as of greatest importance. 
If the life has not yet been brought to an end by death, the 
'present' — taken as having considerable extent, i. e., as including 
the less remote past — will be its 'latest stage,' and we shall say 
that what you are, not what you have been, determines your 
worth. If the life has already come to an end, 2 all parts of it 
belong to the ' past ' ; but except in cases where we feel constrained 
to make allowance for the disturbing effects of bodily infirmity, 
we measure its inner worth chiefly, perhaps wholly, by the quality 
of its later years. 

It seems then that when we estimate the value of an individual 
human life — be it in terms of pleasure-pain, of moral excellence, 
or of intellectual or aesthetic activity 3 — we feel that the quality 
of its later stages should have far more influence in determining 
our judgment than that of its earlier ones. What I was — 

1 The distinction between earlier and later furnishes a better basis for evaluation 
because the relation expressed by these terms is a permanent one. Whereas the 
' present ' is continually ceasing to be present and becoming past, a ' later than A ' 
remains always later than A . 

2 1 prefer not to raise here the question of a possible continuance of the indi- 
vidual life after death. Whether there is such continuance or not, from the point 
of view of our present knowledge we may look at the earthly life as a whole and may 
ask as to the relative value of different parts of it. 

3 For the purposes of this discussion we have found it convenient to consider 
the different values in isolation from one another, except in the case of the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic. And when men are actually passing judgment upon the worth 
of a life they are apt to take the values thus separately, to regard the question now 
from one point of view and now from another. But it seems clear that the four 
values are closely connected with one another and that any serious attempt to 
estimate the worth of human existence must take into account their interrelations 
and. the question of their relative importance. For the discussion, however, of 
the problem with which we are concerned in this and the next paper it is not 
necessary to enter upon the subject. 
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intellectually, morally, aesthetically, affectively — is relatively 
unimportant; important is what I am and still more what I am 
to be. The significance of this peculiarity in our mode of esti- 
mating values and especially its bearing upon the question of 
the relation of human personality to the time-process will form 

the theme of our second paper. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



